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IF YOU GO DOWN IN THE WOODS TODAY 


Linda Jeays 



Now be honest — do you always take an emergency 
kit with you when you go into woodland? How often have 
you said, "It f s only the Greenbelt", or "We’re just 
going out for an hour"? Has familiarity with the forest 
dulled your healthy respect for it? I hope not. 


If you are planning to walk the trails this winter, 
and certainly if you are going cross-country skiing or 
snowshoeing, the following experience may help to save 
you an unpleasant night outdoors. 

In the late fall, I decided to meet my husband 
after work for a short walk on one of the trails in the 
Gatineau. I packed some sandwiches and a flask of hot 
coffee. I remembered to put in an extra sweater each 
and the binoculars. But when we reached the beginning 
of the trail, it seemed too much trouble to take the 
food and sweaters on the short hike we intended. 


Yes, I’ve read How fo Stay Alive in the Woods , and 
I know all about the whistle, the waterproof matches, 
the fifty feet of nylon cord, and the nuts and raisins. 
I understand the importance of extra clothing, a 
compass, and the light-weight blanket for building a 
shelter up against the rocks. None of it seemed 
necessary for an evening stroll along a forest trail 
in the nearby Gatineau. Anyhow, we were being sensible 
— we had a map. 

It was not until we had walked for a long time, 
and had come upon several confusing parts of the trail, 
that we discovered that the map was out of date. We 
were lost. 


It began to get very cold and dark. That still 
moment when the sun has almost gone down and the woods 
stop breathing can be sinister when you are lost. After 
a while, the undergrowth started moving. We laughed 
nervously at the sudden squirrels, and flinched when a 
chipmunk skimmed across the way ahead. The dim light 
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made the forest threatening and we started to hurry. 
Everything was grey and a little out of focus, and our 
heartbeats were doing overtime. 

Then something heavy lumbered out of the under¬ 
growth towards us. It was too dark to see what it was 
at first. With relief we realized that it wasn’t a 
bear — though it might have been. It was a raccoon. 

But the seconds between seeing the animal moving towards 
us, and watching it hesitate a few feet away, were 
enough to imagine that it had sharp claws, sharp teeth, 
and possibly rabies. 

After a few moments, it ambled off into the bush, 
unaware of the impact it had made on us. In daylight 
we have spent many happy hours observing wildlife at 
close quarters. Lost and in darkness, cold, hungry 
and tired, we were frightened. 

We did eventually find our way back to the car. 
There were the sandwiches and coffee to calm us down. 

We began to wonder what resources we would have had 
for a night out in the forest. I looked in my pockets. 
There was a plastic comb, face powder, a packet of 
Kleenex, gloves, an old grocery list and a safety pin. 

In my husband’s pocket was a wallet containing money, 
credit cards, two bus tickets, a library card and a 
parking receipt. He also had some small change and a 
handkerchief. We were ashamed of ourselves. We had 
often talked about making up an emergency kit, but had 
never found the time to do it. 

The next day we bought a small waterproof bag and 
packed inside the following items: a Space emergency 
blanket, waterproof matches, a compass, nylon fishing 
line, a razor blade, whistle, needle, bandaids, safety 
pins and Dextrosol tablets. The package is easily 
carried in a jacket pocket. 

Obviously, our experience would have been much 
more unpleasant and hazardous in the middle of winter. 
We’re lucky, we’ve learnt our lesson. How about you? 
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THE MIGHTY PINE LIVE ON IN ALGONQUIN PARK 
D. F. Brunton 

Regional Environmental Planner 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
Huntsville 


In his recent article in T & L, "A Case For 
OFNC Land Acquisition 11 , George Neville deplores the 
loss of the great pineries of the Ottawa — and 
rightly so. Only the occasional virgin White Pine, 
invariably suffering some deformation which left it 
unsuitable to the logger, has escaped the over one- 
and-a-half centuries of lumbering activity which had 
characterized and shaped the history of the Ottawa 
Valley. 

The only natural remnants of the original Pine 
forests of southern Ontario and Quebec are found on 
largely inaccessible sites — often at the tops of 
steep slopes and/or ridges which neither the horse 
teams of the pioneer logger nor the mechanized skid- 
ders of today's lumbermen could negotiate. Any such 
areas of reasonable size are very rare indeed — thus 
depriving us of the opportunity to visit and experience 
the type of forest that once dominated this part of 
Canada and which provided the economy upon which the 
early history of the country was based. Fortunately, 
this is not totally the case. 

On the western edge of the Ottawa Valley, in 
central Algonquin Park, a large stand of virgin White 
Pine remains. On the western edge of the Park another 
comparable stand can be seen (Map 1). They represent 
the best examples of virgin White Pine forest in Canada. 
From discussions with a scientist in Wisconsin who has 
conducted extensive research on such stands, we know 
further that the Algonquin stands are unsurpassed by 
any other White Pine forests in North America. 
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Both of these forests are protected as Algonquin 
Park Natural Zones and form important components of 
the 120 square mile Algonquin Park Natural Zone System, 
and as such, management in them will be dedicated to 
preserving and protecting these invaluable stands. 

The following briefly describes the stands and 
how you might best get to see them. 


1. Big Crow Lake White Pine (Map 3) 

Set on the top of a steep-sided hill, this stand 
was by-passed by the pioneer loggers. When loggers 
were about to enter the stand in the early 1930 ? s 
during the second cut of the Crow Lake area, the far¬ 
sighted Park Superintendent of the day, Frank McDougall, 
established a reserve on it. He was quick to recognize 
the tremendous cultural and ecological value of the 
stand. The present natural zone is approximately 180 
acres in size. 

The stand can be reached by way of the one mile 
long trail starting at the Crow River dam, just east 
of Big Crow Lake. Be prepared for a surprise, though. 
When you enter this stand (one of the finest White Pine 
areas in North America, remember?), you may not immedi¬ 
ately see any pine! After walking on a bit, however, 
suddenly a great reddish-brown "Roman-pillar", thrust¬ 
ing up over 100 feet through the hardwood forest, will 
catch your eye. Then another will be apparent, and 
another ... and you’re in the heart of the stand. 

The apparent contradiction of seeing only 
scattered pine in a pine reserve is misleading, but 
understandable. We all have a picture of prehistoric 
southern Ontario being "blue with pine" — but this 
simply wasn’t the case. In fact, the virgin pine which 
awed the first white men here resulted from fires which 
occurred naturally every few years or so. The fires 
permitted the pine, an early successional species, to 
get established before the dense cover of the slower- 
growing hardwoods could shade them out. The result was 
a mature hardwood forest, with giant, towering pine 
scattered throughout (to a density of approximately 
1 to 3 per acre). 
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2. Livingstone White Pine (Map 2) 


A larger area (700 acres) than the Big Crow stand, 
this too contains giant White Pine thrusting up through 
a mature hardwood forest. The pine is denser along the 
shore of Dagger Lake and on a ridge top north of Minkey 
Lake (where hardwoods could not get established). 

The best way to reach the stand in summer is by 
canoeing south from the Highway 60 area of Algonquin 
Park. As the area is outside the Park (although part 
of the Natural Zone System), it can be reached by way 
of the Big Pines Snowmobile Trail in winter (from 
Oxtongue Lake). 

So there you have it. Two of the finest stands 
of White Pine forest in North America, within 200 miles 
of the Parliament Buildings, and protected in such a 
way as to allow you to see them in a wilderness setting 
not unlike that experienced by the very first European 
visitors to Canada. Why not take advantage of this 
unique opportunity — and enjoy the experience of an 
Algonquin canoe trip to boot! 
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If your shelves are getting too 
full of C F N's and T & L f s which 
you no longer read, we can find 
uses for them. Copies of both 
journals are always in demand 
by students and researchers of 
Ottawa’s natural history. 

Phone Joyce Reddoch, 749-5363 
for information. 
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THE YELLOW-TIPPED ORANGE MARKER 


Harry Walker 


No, it’s not a new name dreamed up by the 
American Ornithological Union for an exotic bird 
extending its range into the Ottawa area, nor is it 
a newly discovered orchid. It f s the metal isosceles 
triangle attached to trees and posts marking the 
201-mile nature trail from Richmond Landing in Ottawa 
to Little Cataraqui Creek in Kingston. 

The walking, snowshoeing and cross-country skiing 
RIDEAU TRAIL is looked after by the all-volunteer 
Rideau Trail Association, whose "head office" is P.0. 

Box 15, Kingston K2L 4V5. The Association is a grouping 
of three Trail Clubs in Ottawa, Kingston, and the Smiths 
Falls-Perth-Merrickville areas. Paid-up membership is 
over 1400. Of these, about 450 belong to the Ottawa 
club (Box 9233, Alta Vista P.0. Ottawa KOA 0C3). 

The Trail was established with the aid of an 
Opportunities For Youth grant in the summer of 1971. 

It is designed to encourage hiking by both casual and 
enthusiastic walkers — and all of us who fit somewhere 
in between. A few have walked all the way and have 
received the "End-to-End" award of the Association, 
but most people drive to convenient access spots from 
Eastern Ontario roads and spend an hour, an afternoon, 
or a day, just enjoying do-it-yourself locomotion and 
admiring wildlife and spectacular vistas. 

The best way to enjoy the Trail is to use the set 
of 13 detailed maps that come in a plastic folder if 
you pay a $4 membership fee (or $3 for students and 
senior citizens; $6 for families; $5 for organizations). 
Members also receive a quarterly newsletter with updated 
information about the Trail, as well as items of general 
interest to hikers. 
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The Trail is maintained by interested volunteers; 
there are no paid staff. Work at the Ottawa end is 
carried out by the Ottawa Trail Club, and at the 
Limestone City end by the Kingston Trail Club. In 
between, a loosely-knit Central Trail Club, centered 
on the Merrickville-Smiths Falls-Perth axis, keeps the 
Trail clear and the triangular markers highly visible 
with new coats of bright orange paint. To make it im¬ 
possible for any hiker to get mixed up in direction, 
the Ottawa Club maintenance group has just completed 
the addition of yellow tips to the markers pointing 
toward Kingston. This idea has been accepted by the 
Association and will soon be carried out on the Central 
and Kingston sections of the Trail. There are many 
side trails or local loops leading to and from the main 
Trail. They are marked by blue triangles of the same 
size as the orange markers. 



TAY RIVER FROM RIDEAU TRAIL Orange marker on post 


Adjoining the old stone building is an interesting 
private hydro-electric power system (A. Hanes) 
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Not all members of the Rideau Trail Association 
are active hikers. Some merely enjoy casual, quiet 
strolls; others enjoy the feeling that they are support¬ 
ing a recreational and educational resource that will 
have increasing importance as a haven for urban dwellers 
seeking solace from the concrete jungle. Most hikers 
enjoy walking parts of the Trail in small family groups, 
but the Ottawa and Kingston Clubs sponsor organized 
outings in the fall, winter and spring. Hiking on the 
Rideau Trail means snowshoeing and cross-country skiing 
as well as walking. There may easily be as many people 
on the Trail in winter as during the high-summer season 
of mosquitoes and black and deer flies. 

The rather hastily designed original trail is 
constantly undergoing improvements. Efforts are being 
made to relocate parts of it off roads and onto meadows 
and into forests. This is not always possible where 
private landowners are unwilling. The Association owns 
no land itself, except for a recent gift of a parcel of 
land just off the Trail which is being developed by the 
Ottawa Club as a picnic and camping site. 

Another objective of the Association is to try to 
protect the Trail and its corridor from encroachment 
by interests wanting to establish non-natural or incom¬ 
patible developments. To help achieve this end, the 
Association has recently set up a "Rideau Trail Corridor- 
Preservation Fund", calling upon members and supporters 
for voluntary contributions. The aim is to offer to 
buy strips of corridor land that would otherwise be 
alienated, by offering to join provincial and municipal 
authorities in matching contributions. Such threats 
to the natural state of the Trail were thought to be 
remote even a few months ago, but already a threat has 
loomed at the Kingston end of the Trail where a new 
housing development poses a danger. 

The Association is now incorporated and is a 
founding member of the Federation of Ontario Hiking 
Trail Associations (FOHTA). It depends almost entirely 
on membership fees and donations for its financial up¬ 
keep. Association President is Doug Knapp of Kingston. 
Ottawa Club Chairman is Ray Billingham. 
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Isabelle Nicol * illustrations by Alan Emsley 


Cinders came to us the way most fledglings do, 
through the well-intentioned but misguided actions of 
a relative. Seeing the bird squawking on the lawn in 
what seemed obvious distress, even though there were 
adult birds hovering about, it was easy to become 
overly concerned. To the inexperienced, those big 
black birds were not necessarily the parents, and with 
an overly active imagination at work, the youngster did 
seem to have difficulty with one leg. After a phone 
call in which I was told of the bird’s abandonment and 
its problem leg, the bird was brought over. 

The fledgling was not the typically cute little 
ball of fluff one usually associates with young birds. 
In fact, it definitely had a vulture-like cast to its 
appearance. Its head was mostly beak, small cold grey 
eyes, dull greyish-black feathers with dark grey skin 
and pin feathers showing about the beak and eyes. 

There were wisps of baby fluff poking through the head 
feathers. The body was ungainly, seemingly too large 
for the head, and completely clad in dull black like a 
vision out of Edgar Allen Poe’s ’’The Raven”. As for 
the leg, it had managed to heal itself in transit. 

The debate was on to name the bird, with some 
misgivings on my part. I didn’t want to tame the bird 
as I had every intention of releasing it as soon as 
possible. Visions of bird droppings building up about 
the house spurred me on. However, we couldn’t keep 
referring to the fledgling as ”it” or "the bird", so 
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we went through an assortment of names ranging from 
Ugly, to Ebony, to Spunky. Spunky always appealed to 
us because it definitely suited the personality of any 
bird we had ever acquired, usually through the depre¬ 
dations of our cats. Somehow though, this name didn’t 
seem to suit the bird before us with his baleful look 
and gawky, ungainly appearance. Cinders came to mind 
and Cinders he became. 



With a little coaxing, we started Cinders off on 
bread and milk; but he had such a deadpan expression 
that it was difficult to decide whether he relished 
this sort of fare or not. When we responded to his 
squawking with more food, and his usual reaction was 
fight or bite, we were somewhat disappointed in his 
lack of appreciation of our efforts to mollify him. 

He graduated to strained baby food, meat and vegetables 
which he devoured with the same deadpan expression. 
However, we couldn’t help but agree that he must enjoy 
the food, for it was given to him on the blunt end of 
a toothpick, and half the toothpick always disappeared 
down his gullet along with the food. In fact, there 
were times when it almost became a struggle between the 
bird and us as to who was going to gain control of 
the toothpick. 
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Cinders was confined to a large birdcage for 
sanitary reasons. A number of birds have come and gone 
in our household, and one memorable little fellow (whom 
we called Spunky) was a barn swallow with an engaging 
personality. So much so that we hadn’t the heart to 
confine him. One of the things he did that endeared 
him so much to us, was his complete acceptance of us. 

We also got him as a fledgling and he took about a day 
to get over the shock of being handled by humans and 
being force-fed. After that, we were his family as 
far as he was concerned. 

Spunky enjoyed being carried about on our fingers 
or shoulders. He greatly enjoyed snuggling against our 
necks, especially under long hair which he would peck 
at, while twittering happily. Many were the days we 
hunted in the garden for insects to whet his appetite. 

He didn’t care much for insects that crawled. He would 
peck tentatively at them, but it was obvious he wasn't 
very enthusiastic. We tried him on worms and cabbage 
worms. The worms were consumed placidly; the first 
cabbage worm would be downed but the following ones 
were spat out with much distaste, and a great shaking 
of his little head. So we started haunting the outside 
light fixtures at night for the many insects that were 
attracted to them. Spunky was most enthusiastic about 
these additions to his diet and consumed with gusto 
many moths and other night-flying insects. 

The first time we placed a flat dish of water 
in front of him, he cocked his head and gazed at it. 

Then, without a thought, he hopped in and began splash¬ 
ing about, stretching his wings and becoming thoroughly 
drenched. He did this for a couple of minutes, then 
hopped out. We never realized what a skinny creature 
he was. If you have ever seen a wet bedraggled cat 
which was formerly big and fluffy, you will know what 
I mean. We would then place him in a sunny window to 
preen and dry off. He did not always want a bath, and 
would ignore the water completely at times. 

Now, it might be esthetically appealing to have a 
cute little bird swooping about the house, hopping from 
and onto the heads of the occupants, but there is nothing 
appealing about bird droppings in one’s hair or sliding 
down one’s collar. So we would drape ourselves in old 
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rags when Spunky perched himself on us. However, his 
droppings were small and tolerable. Not so those of 
Cinders. They were neither small nor tolerable. Since 
it was not in his nature to endear himself to us, it 
was not difficult to confine him. But guilt over his 
imprisonment usually caused us to allow him to exercise 
in one room of the house, with the door closed. 


As was mentioned, we have cats — two to be exact - 
mother and son, both completely black. They have come 
to realize over the years that it is best to keep paws 
off the small furry or feathered animals that occasion¬ 
ally turn up at the house. So much so that when Mickey 
(the son) manages to oust two resident gerbils from 
their aquarium home, we either find him sleeping 
in the aquarium with the gerbils, the gerbils 
running about the room and Mickey in the 
aquarium, or both cat and gerbils chasing 
about the room. Never has he hurt them, 
nor has his mother. Yet we have 
found many a dead vole out on the 
lawn, some apparently without a 
scratch, and some without 
a head. 
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However, before Mickey learned his lesson the hard 
way, he did put himself in our bad graces with Spunky, 
our little barn swallow. One day he came slinking into 
the kitchen with Spunky clenched firmly between his jaws 
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Spunky had always kept out of the cats’ reach by stay¬ 
ing close to the ceiling, either on the book case, 
light fixtures or room divider. He knew instinctively 
that the cats were interested in him for reasons other 
than simple curiosity. My daughter was the one who 
noticed Mickey’s strange appearance and realized he had 
our bird. She gave him one good swift kick, and Mickey 
dropped the bird immediately, a sheepish look on his 
face. Spunky was in a state of shock. He remained so 
for most of the day. Except for a scratch on the 
breast which bled a little, he was all right. That 
evening he returned to his normal charming self and 
perched close to the ceiling once more, keeping an 
apprehensive eye on the cats. 

Cinders was not the least bit intimidated by the 
cats, but Mickey was very much interested in him. When 
Cinders was first brought into the house, Mickey went 
into his "cat about to attack” stance. Crouching down 
on the floor with head lowered, eyes narrowed and ears 
pricked forward, tail slowly twitching, he began moving 
menacingly toward the hapless bird. Seeing his intent, 
we bellowed at the top of our lungs, which caused him 
to try wide-eyed innocence on us. He sat up on his 
haunches, looked around to see what the commotion was 
all about, picked up one paw and began industriously to 
clean himself. A few times, out of curiosity, while 
one of us held the bird and another Mickey, we would 
let him get close enough to give the bird a few sniffs. 
Mickey, knowing full well he would be cuffed if he tried 
any funny business, would be on his best behaviour and 
give the bird a few tentative sniffings. But Cinders 
was always ready for him and would peck him smartly 
on the snout. 

One day. Cinders was sitting on the sill in the 
bedroom, giving out with his incessant squawking, some¬ 
thing he had not ceased to do since we had gotten him. 
Suddenly I realized that there was a full grown grackle 
outside answering him back. In fact, the other grackle 
was beside himself with excitement. He was hopping 
back and forth outside, calling all the while to the 
bird inside the house. Cinders appeared to be eyeing 
the bird hopefully. On a hunch I took Cinders outside 
and placed him on the balcony in plain view of the 
other bird. 
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Although the other bird would not come closer, he kept 
up his excited chattering, flying from telephone wire 
to tree and back again, all the while keeping his eyes 
on Cinders. A robin, attracted by the raucous chatter¬ 
ing, came to view the scene. It also got caught up in 
the excitement and joined in, but finally became bored 
and flew off. Since the adult grackle would not come 
any closer, I picked up Cinders and placed him in the 
lower branch of a tree. At first the adult kept to the 
top of the tree, but finally ventured closer to Cinders. 
They continued to keep in constant contact with each 
other, Cinders with his grating squawk and the grackle 
with the more mature call of the species. 

The mature grackle finally lured Cinders up a 
little higher into the tree. I was afraid it would take 
off and we would be unable to retrieve Cinders. Finally 
when Cinders was a certain distance up the tree, the 
grackle did take off. Not too far though, just over 
onto the next property when he hunted about the trees 
for a minute or two, and then flew back and proceeded 
to feed Cinders. I was very happy about this turn of 
events. It appeared the adult grackle would literally 
take Cinders under his wing and care for him. All 
that afternoon the birds kept in noisy contact with 
each other and the mature bird kept feeding Cinders 
every fifteen to twenty minutes. 

The next morning I went out, not actually expect¬ 
ing to see Cinders again. But he was still perched up 
in the tree, up a little higher. The adult grackle 
was still caring for him, and continued to do so most 
of the day. In late afternoon I noticed, somewhat 
worriedly, that a storm was building up. Before the 
storm broke, I checked for Cinders but could not see 
or hear him. It rained all evening and night. Next 
morning I again went out to check the tree. No sound. 

I checked the ground apprehensively, expecting to 
find a soggy dead grackle. But nothing. We never 
did see Cinders again. Both he and the glossy black 
bird who came to care for him had disappeared. I often 
wonder indeed if the mature grackle was not a male be¬ 
cause of his beautiful, irredescent plumage. We hope 
that the mature bird, sensing the impending storm, 
somehow managed to get Cinders to some kind of pro¬ 
tection, and that Cinders is now no longer the dull 
unappealing fledgling, but a full grown handsome bird. 
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ANIMAL BONES TELL STORY TO WILDLIFE RESEARCHERS 


The deaths of scores of birds, reptiles and animals 
killed by poachers, overly-ambitious hunters, traffic 
and other mishaps every year may not be entirely in 
vain, according to Wayne Mutton, the Ministry of Natural 
Resources 1 Eastern Region information officer. He says 
conservation officers in his region have been finding 
uses for the carcasses that range from historical re¬ 
search to, in the case of freshly-killed deer or moose, 
providing elderly citizens with a dinner of prime venison. 

Conservation officers have turned over approximately 
125 carcasses in the past year to Ann Rick, head of the 
Zooarchaeological Research Centre, one of the sections of 
the National Museum of Natural Sciences. At the centre, 
carcasses are placed in a steel vault where a resident 
colony of Dermestid beetles strip the bones of all the 
meat. The bones are then given a final cleaning, numb¬ 
ered, sprayed with a light coating of clear plastic and 
stored in cabinets. They become the "reference library" 
used to identify the thousands of pieces of bone frag¬ 
ments sent in from archaeological digs all over Canada. 
Those fragments are important evidence. Recently, 
bones identified at the centre as belonging to willow 
ptarmigan helped pinpoint the location of a fur trade 
post that was active near Lake Athabaska in the 1800’s. 

Tiny bone fragments that are extremely difficult to 
identify can usually be traced by careful comparison with 
skeletons in the Ottawa collection. Further analysis 
may also reveal that the animal was butchered, the bone 
used as an implement, or that a particular disease was 
active at the time. The presence of migratory birds’ 
skeletons may help to determine the season when certain 
events took place — an invaluable part of any archae¬ 
ological jig-saw puzzle. 

Many carcasses are taken to the veterinary lab at 
the Kemptville College of Agricultural Technology for 
autopsy. The examinations provide a regular, up-to-date 
check on any disease or parasites affecting local wildlife. 

NEWSLETTER Ont. Ministry of Natural Resources, Dec 1974 
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ENVIRONMENT PHOTO CONTEST 


A national environmental photographic contest is 
being co-sponsored by the federal Department of the 
Environment and Canadian Photo Annual magazine to 
encourage interest in protecting Canada’s environment. 
Prize winning photographs may be used by the department 
in exhibitions, posters and booklets, and will also be 
published in the 1976-77 edition of the magazine. 

The winner of the grand prize, which is being 
donated by Environment Canada, has two choices: a two- 
week course at the Banff School of Fine Arts on High 
Country Photography, which will involve field trips 
above 10,000 feet in the Rockies, or a 12-day course in 
Nature Photography with Freeman Patterson at Shampers 
Bluff, N.B. Prizes will be awarded for photographs 
in 20 categories which range from man’s impact on the 
environment to songbirds. 

Pictures may be black and white or color, and 
there is a limit of ten photographs per entrant. All 
photographs must have been taken in Canada. Deadline 
for entries is December 31 and they should be submitted 
to Environment Canada Photo Contest, Information Direc¬ 
torate, Ottawa K1A 0H3. 

Entry forms for the contest and a complete list 
of categories and prizes appear in Canadian Photo Annual 
1975-76. Copies of this magazine may be purchased in 
newsstands and camera stores. Additional entry forms 
can be obtained by writing to Canadian Photo Annual, 

481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5W 1A7. 

Further information: 

Information Services Directorate (613) 997-2803 

Canadian Photo. Annual (416) 595-1811 
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REPORT ON THE EAST END FEEDER 


The Davidson Road or East End Feeder became an 
official OFNC Bird Feeding Station in the fall of 1972 
(T & L Nov-Dec 1972). 

Shortly thereafter the wooded area within which the 
feeder is located was designated as the Pine Grove Picnic 
Site by the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources which 
provides forest management services for the N.C.C. 

More recently the N.C.C. have included the super¬ 
vision of the Pine Grove Picnic Site and other nature 
areas under their Interpretation Program. 

Continuing development and improvement of ski 
trails and other facilities attract an increasing number 
of users each year. The increased use by families and 
other groups as well as individuals is indicated by an 
increased number of entries in the Logbook at the feeder. 
The many favorable comments in the log indicate the 
pleasures afforded by the feeder and the layout of 
trails. 
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A total of 42 different species of birds observed 
at the feeder or in the immediate vicinity were recorded 
in the feeder logs during the 1972-73 and 1973-74 winter 
seasons. Unfortunately the log for the 1974-75 season 
was mutilated and no records are available for that 
period. 

Some interesting birds entered in the logs include: 
Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Great Horned 
and Barred Owls, Black-backed and Northern Woodpeckers, 
Gray Jay, White-winged Crossbill and Boreal Chickadee. 
Two wolves seen from the ski trails were also recorded. 

As in previous years, thanks are due to the many 
nature lovers who supplied food or replenished the 
feeder from the nearby storage bin, particularly on 
some of those winter days when only the more stalwart 
ventured out. 

G. H. McGee 



In September Trail & Landscape carried an introduction 
to a new book of special interest to Ottawa naturalists, 
"FISHES OF CANADA’S NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION", with a 
promise of further excerpts from the book in later issues. 
From among the rich variety of living conditions provided 
by our Region’s waterways, we have picked out a few 
typical habitats and a characteristic species for each. 
Look for an account of one of these in this and future 
issues. Our list might look like this: 


larger rivers 

cool lakes 

rapid streams 

quiet weedy waters 

bog, small lake, slow stream 

widespread (various habitats) 


mooneye 
lake charr 
longnose dace 
tadpole madtom 
brook stickleback 
common shiner 
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from: FISHES OF CANADA’S NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
by D.E. McAllister and B.W. Coad 

MOONEYE Hiodon tergisus Le Sueur 


Distinguishing Features The mooneye differs from other 
fishes in the region by its far back dorsal fin, silvery 
sides, teeth in the jaws, possession of a triangular 
process above base of the pelvic fin, and absence of 
an adipose fin. 

Description The mooneye is a deep bodied, oblong fish 
with large eyes and upturned mouth with fine teeth on 
jaws and tongue. Body depth enters standard length 2.7 
- 3.4 times and head length 3.8 - 4.4. There are usual¬ 
ly 11-13 soft rays in dorsal fin and 27-33 in anal fin. 
Lateral line complete and contains 51-55 large scales. 
First gill arch has 11-17 gill rakers. Color silver. 
Species reaches 14 inches total length in the region 
and 17.5 inches elsewhere. Described from 24 specimens. 

Origin It probably spread into the region from a 
Mississippian refugium via Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Biology This species schools in clean mid-waters, 
both still and fast flowing, rarely exceeding 35 feet 
in depth. It feeds principally on aquatic insect larvae 
and terrestrial insects carried at the surface by the 
current. Mooneye collected from the Ottawa River had 
ants, mayflies, dragonflies, and beetles in their 
stomachs. Little is known concerning the reproduction 
of mooneye. They are more prevalent in shallow waters 
in the spring. Ripe females containing 3000-7200 eggs 
have been collected at the beginning of June near the 
mouth of the Gatineau River. Males of the same age are 
generally larger than females and have a convex shaped 
anal fin; the female anal is concave. Mooneye from the 
Ottawa River attain an age of 10 years or more. (P.R.) 


Source: The National Museum of Natural Sciences of the 

National Museums of Canada. Reproduced by 
permission of Information Canada and N M N S 
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Su*M*H&l SouU, 1975 


July and August were hotter than normal with 
shorebird and passerine migration a week to ten days 
earlier than usual. Despite uncomfortably hot weather, 
however, there were several outstanding records. 

By late August migration was heavy, with record species 
totals listed by many. The end of August brought a 
succession of cold fronts and some of the later 
migrants began to move through the region. 

The encouraging numbers of Cormorants dwindled 
to but one report, that being at Ottawa Beach on 
July 9th. However, Black-crowned Night Herons seemed 
to be on the increase with "highs" of eight birds in 
two locations and a total of about 25 individuals. 

One of the more noteworthy occurrences was an adult 
Little Blue Heron on August 2nd at Richmond found by 
Bruce Dilabio, Jim Harris and Brian Garvin. It con¬ 
stitutes the third occurrence in this region. 

The fall concentrations of ducks at Ottawa Beach, 
Black Bay and Shirley’s Bay were quite evident by mid- 
August. At this time they consisted mostly of Blacks, 
Mallards and Teals but by the end of the period small 
numbers of Widgeon, Gadwall, Pintail and Hooded Mergan¬ 
sers were noted. Goldeneyes and Greater Scaup (July 7) 
were notable summer occurrences. By August 29th a small 
group of bay ducks had built up at Shirley’s Bay. It 
comprised mostly Lesser Scaup with a few Redheads, 
Ring-necked Ducks and Common Goldeneye. 

Raptors were generally scarce but Marsh Hawks 
seem to have made a comeback after a sharp decline two 
years ago. Also encouraging was the report of seven 
Turkey Vultures at Lac Lapeche. Two outstanding 
possible early migrants were an adult Bald Eagle 
(August 28th) and a Merlin (August 23rd). 
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The low water level on the Ottawa River resulted 
in excellent numbers and variety in shorebirds. Passage 
was generally early and by July 20th twenty-three species 
had been noted. The Marbled Godwit noted in June at 
Richmond stayed on until July 2nd. Other outstanding 
records include Western Sandpiper (August 24th, 25th), 
three sightings of Whimbrels and two Red Phalaropes. 

Many usually scarce species such as Dowitchers, Stilt 
Sandpipers, Wilson’s and Northern Phalaropes were 
frequently observed. Most noteworthy was the report by 
Peter Hamel of Wilson’s Phalarope successfully breeding 
at Almonte. The species also attempted but failed at 
Richmond due to heavy construction in the area. 

Our second and third records of Little Gull were 
noted in late August at Ottawa Beach and Shirley’s 
Bay. Another good find at Ottawa Beach was that of 
an adult Franklin’s Gull by Jim Harris on August 20th. 

Two reports of Caspian Tern, both at Shirley’s Bay, were 
received. This species breeds very near to us and 
hopefully will occur more often or establish itself in 
our region. 

Both Red-headed Woodpecker and Willow Flycatcher 
were down in numbers, with one and two reports respec¬ 
tively. Cuckoos were also scarce with no authenticated 
reports of Yellow-billed. Carolina Wrens and Mocking¬ 
birds seem to be doing well, however, and the latter 
nested here once more. Even more encouraging were the 
three reports of Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, all in July. 

The warbler migration was rather early with one 
of the largest movements occurring July 30th/31st. This 
wave brought Ottawa’s second record of Hooded Warbler 
— a female — observed by Bruce Dilabio and Jim Harris 
at Britannia. Consensus was that the migration was 
better than in recent years and many people found the 
Britannia ridge ’’crawling” with warblers in August. 

Pine Siskins were scarce with only one report of 
one individual. Purple Finches and Goldfinches were 
more evident than usual, with the latter in some 
numbers. Evening Grosbeaks were noted throughout the 
summer and Red Crossbills were reported at least six 
times. 

Tom Hince 
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OFNC has a split personality. Some of its members, 
having little interest in local club activities, joined 
in order to receive The Canadian Field-Naturalist. 

Others are active participants who find The C F-N too 
specialized, and quite irrelevant to their experience 
of Nature. (Were it not for a third large group who 
want both active membership and the journal, the club 
by now would be two organizations.) Problems arise in 
allocating financial resources as publication becomes 
ever more costly. It would seem fair to apply fees of 
the first group entirely to support C F-N, and no part 
of the fees of the second group. Easier said than done, 
however. Years of discussion in various committee and 
Council meetings failed to determine the size of each 
group. Now an initial step is being made to sort us 
out; at least it should identify the first group. The 
Publications Committee, with approval of the Membership 
Committee chairman, devised the following wording which 
was adopted by the Council to appear on next year’s 
membership renewal forms: 


For the calendar year 1976 you have the choice of being 

EITHER 

• a SUBSCRIBER to The Canadian Field-Naturalist without 

membership privileges. Subscription fees will 
finance the publication of The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist only. Annual Subscription Fee $7.00 

OR 

• a MEMBER of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 

Membership fees will finance local club activities 
and club publications. All members are entitled 
to participate in club activities, hold office, 
and receive The Canadian Field-Naturalist and 
Trail & Landscape. 

Annual Individual Membership Fee $7.00 
Annual Family Membership Fee $9.00 

Sustaining Membership Fee $25.00 

Life Membership (one payment) $200.00 

Libraries and other institutions may subscribe to Trail 
& Landscape at the rate of $7.00 per year (volume). 
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CONSERVATION COMMENT 


Bird feeders can attract birds to your backyard. But 
maybe you should consider landscaping your garden with 
plants that can provide natural food. Gerald McKeating, 
interpretation biologist with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources' wildlife branch, and William Creighton, 
wildlife biologist with the Ministry's Southwestern 
Region, know the right shrubs to grow so more birds 
and other wildlife will find food and shelter on your 
property. They have put their instructions, including 
a garden plan, in "Backyard Habitat", an attractively 
illustrated reprint of an article from the Ontario 
Naturalist. You can obtain a free copy by writing to 
Information Branch, Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1W3. 

-0-0—o- 

Once again, we wish to express our gratitude 
to Dr. Louis Lemieux, Director of the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences, and to his secretary, 

Mrs. Dorothea Freeborn, for making space and 
equipment available to our staff. We could not 
put Trail & Landscape together without their 
valued support 

The Editors 
—0 - 0 — 0 - 
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0 F N C EVENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
J. Donald Lafontaine (829-7273), Chairman 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

-11 November AN INTRODUCTION TO BOGS 

Speaker: Shirley Black 

Meet: Auditorium, Ottawa Public Library, 

Laurier and Metcalfe Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

A look at bogs in general, and the 
Mer Bleue in particular 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

8 December WILD ORCHIDS OF BRITAIN 

Speaker: Dr. William Petrie 
Meet: Auditorium, Ottawa Public Library 

Laurier and Metcalfe Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

An illustrated talk by an observer 
who has seen them all. 
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